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TYPES OF REDUPLICATION IN THAL 
(WITH SOMZ COMPARISONS AND CONTRASTS TAKEN FROM ENGLISH) 
Mary R. Haas 


1, The Thai | phonemic symbols used in this paper are briefly ex- 
plained in this section. The consonants are as follows: three voiced 
stops, b, ad, and &; glottal stop, 7%; four voiceless unaspirated 
stops, p, t,¢ (é], ana k; four corresponding voiceless aspirated 
stops, ph, th, ch, and kh; three voiceless spirants, f, s, and h; 
seven voiced sonorants, d and w (semivowels), m, n, and 9 (nasals), 
1 and r (liquids). There are nine vowels: i, e, and ¢€ [ex] (front 


unrounded ); y (iJ, a (é], and a (central unrounded); u, o, and 9 
(back rounded). On another level of classification i, y and u are 
high; e, 3, and o are mid; ¢€, a, and 9 are low. Some of these con- 
figurations are utilized in connection with one of the types of ab- 
lauting reduplication (§3). All of the vowels may occur both short 
and long, thus: i and i*, e and e:, ete.; long vowels are probably | 
double vowels phonemically. The vowel a is always nasalized when it 
follows * or h, and all vowels are nasalized when preceded or fol- 
lowed by nasal consonants. There are five tones: even or middle 
(left unmarked), low (*), falling (*), high (°), and rising (”). 
The falling and the high tones induce a final glottal stop if the 
Syllable ends in a vowel or a sonorant, but not if it ends in 
another stop consonant, 

2. In Thai, as in a great many other languages, reduplication is 
frequently used in the formation of various kinds of simple imita- 
tives, e.g. tumtum imit. of the beating of a drum; chéychéy imit. 
of a clattering sound; kd:bkd:b imit. of the quacking of ducks. But 
various other types of words (mostly of imitative origin), including 
adverbs, adjectives, and occasionally nouns and verbs, are also 
formed by reduplication, e.g.: jimjim and jimjim ‘sparingly, insig- 
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nificantly, trivially’; khwé:yn?khwé-n? ‘aimlessly’; phlimphlam 
‘hastily, precipitately’; nim?na-m? ‘awkwardly, clumsily’; 1571é? 
‘jokingly, jestingly’; phre-*wphra‘w ‘prilliant, glaring (of light)’; 
plépplay ‘radiant, glowing with health’; ey pray ‘a kind of frog’; 
chinchay ‘to hate’. As can be seen from these examples, mere repe- 
tition is by no means the only type of reduplication employed. On 
the contrary, we find that several types of ablaut are favored de- 
vices in the formation of reduplicated words. In the order of their 
frequency these are qualitative, quantitative, and tonal ablaut. 

3. By far the most common type of ablauting reduplication is the 
qualitative one. There are several varieties of this, but the favar- 
ite is the alternation of a rounded back vowel with its correspond- 
ing unrounded front vowel, e.g.: u~i: mubmib ‘mutteringly’ ; guapia 
‘sleepy’; jai:?ji-? ‘wrinkled, mussed’; kra?rain?kra’rin? ‘in tatters, 
in shreds’. o~e: j6°7j6°? ‘leaning to one side or the other’; 
ro‘nréy ‘seanty (as the foliage of trees)’; phld-gphlé'g ‘limping- 
ly’. Qe: tote? ‘totteringly, wobblingly’; ygén%gén? ‘not firm, 
unsteady’; %5°9972°% ‘stammeringly’. In Pallegoix© one occasionally 
finds an example in which the front vowel comes first, the back 
vowel last (e.g. *e*n?o'n). My informants, however, do not accept 
this order and say instead Yo'n’e‘n ‘swayingly’; they point out 
further that to say **e'n?o'n instead of Yo'nve'n is like saying 
*versa vice in inglish in place of vice versa. Whether these appar- 
ently irregular forms found in Pallegoix are froma different dia- 
lect or represent an older pattern, I am unable to say at present. 

The second most common type of reduplication involving qualita- 
tive ablaut consists in alternating any vowel with a, e.g.: i~a: 
liblab ‘very far away’; wi-dwa:d or wi:dwdé:d ‘stridently’. e-~a: 
plépplay ‘radiant, glowing with health’; ké-n?ka:n? ‘gangling’. 
En~ai n&-ynd-y ‘doubtingly’. y~a: phympham ‘mumblingly’. 2-~ a: 
ths?tha? ‘clumsily’. u-~a: si:%s4°:? ‘roaringly (of the sound of 
water)’, o~a: pro‘jpra‘j ‘seatteringly’. o~a: md‘nma‘y ‘sadly, 
lamentingly’. 

Other types of qualitative ablaut are rare and more or less 
sporadic, e.g.: wagwe'n ‘lonely, desolate’; ha:he: (or he:ha:‘) imit. 
of the sound of hearty laughter; chi-gcht-¢ ‘rippingly’; jim?jé-m? 
(or jé-m?jim?) ‘bright and smiling’; j3*jé? ‘much’; w3:gwi-g ‘partly 
open (of clothing)’; phra‘wphre-w (or phre‘wphra‘w) ‘brilliant, 
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glaring (of light)’; khla‘ykhle*n ‘to suspect, be suspicious of’; 
pd'gps'g ‘skinned off (as a piece of skin from the elbow)’; dan*- 
don? (or d6n?dan?) ‘braving the way’; %14%5'd ‘languidly’; %a:%o: 
‘agreeingly, concedingly’; tromtro’m (or tro:mtrom) ‘sadly, for- 
lornly’. Of the variant forms given here, he‘ha‘, phre‘wphra‘w, and 
d6n?dan? are more common than ha‘he’, phra‘wphre‘w, and dan?dén?, 
respectively, probably because they conform to the pattern of any 
vowel alternating with a. Similarly, jim?jé-m? and tromtro'm are 
usually preferred to jé:m?jim? and tro-mtrom, since in the case of 
quantitative ablaut ($4) the short vowel usually precedes the longer 
one, 

4, Quantitative ablaut occurs with less frequency than qualita- 
tive ablaut. The usual pattern consists in a short vowel alternat- 
ing with a long one, e.g.: pUdpli:d or pddpd°d imit. of the honking 
of a car horn; pén?pé-n? imit. of striking on metal; wamwa ‘m 
‘scared, frightened’; kra?sankra?’sa'n ‘affectionately’. Quantitative 
ablaut also occurs in conjunction with qualitative ablaut. Of cases 
already given in the preceding section we have wenwa'n, jim? jé-m?, 
?id%o°d, and tromtro-m. Other examples are: %0j778'j? ‘laboriously, 
lumberingly’; jim?ja:m? ‘meddlesome, meddlesomely’; nim?na-m? 
‘awkwardly, clumsily’; cfin?c&'n? ‘in unseemly and inappropriate 
manner’; lonla‘n ‘excitedly and precipitately’. In rare cases a 
long vowel may precede a short vowel, but most of these are variants 
of cases in which the reverse is true. Thus we have jim?jé-m or 
jé-m?jim? and tromtro‘m or tro‘mtrom, 

5. Tonal ablaut is exceedingly rare and seems always to occur in 
conjunction with quantitative ablaut, e.g.: kravdt*krardé: ‘for- 
ward, bold (of a woman)’; wabwa‘b ‘flickering’. It also occurs in 
conjunction with both qualitative and quantitative ablaut, as in 
kra?sibkra?’sa*b ‘whisperingly’. The tonal difference in the first 
of these cases (krav?dé?kravdé:) may be explained by the fact that 
the rising tone cannot occur on a syllable containing a short vowel 
followed by a stop consonant. The last two examples can be partially 
explained in a similar way; while a falling tone can sometimes oc- 
cur on a syllable containing a short vowel followed by a stop con- 
sonant (e.g. héghég imit. of the panting of a dog), such cases are 
exceedingly rare. Note that in all the examples given the tone of 
the first alternating element is identical with the initial phase 
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of the tone of the second alternating element; thus in kravdé?- 
kra?dé: the syllable -dé?- has the low tone and -dé+ has the ‘rising 
tone {initial phase, low tone; final phase, high tone) and in wab- 
wa:b the syllable wab- has the high tone and -wa:b has the falling 
tone (initial phase, high tone; final phase, low tone). 

Since tonal ablaut occurs only under the limited conditions which 
have just been described, it would seem to be of secondary origin. 

6. Many of the reduplicated words of Thai come in the category 
of descriptive adverbs. They are used to modify common verbs like 
‘to walk’ and ‘to talk’ and the combinations are used to cover 
situations which in English are taken care of by special verbs. 
Thus in Thai there are no verbs meaning ‘to stagger’, ‘to totter’, 
‘to stammer’, ‘to mumble’; instead one says da‘n so‘se’ ‘to walk 
staggeringly’, da‘n to?té? ‘to walk totteringly’, phi:d 75-99?¢-9? 
‘to talk stammeringly’, phi:d phympham ‘to talk mumblingly’. Hence 
these reduplicated adverbs and other types of descriptive adverbs 
(not discussed in this paper) fill a very definite need in the 
vocabulary of the language. 

In special cases the two parts of a reduplicated word may be 
separated by the intrusion of another word. For example, a sentence 
like khdéw da-n paj ma* ‘he walks back and forth’ (lit., ‘he walks 
goes comes’) may have the word so‘se’: ‘staggeringly’ added to it. 
In this event one may say khadw da‘n so- paj se* ma’ ‘he staggers 
back and forth’. But the order used here is not obligatory and one 
may also say khaw da-n so‘se* paj ma*. A similar example is khaw 
da‘n chd: paj ché: ma‘ (or khdw da-n chd-ché* paj ma‘) ‘he zigzags 
back and forth’, 

7. The instances of qualitative ablaut which characterize many 
of the reduplicated words of Thai (§3) remind one that English also 
frequently makes use of this device in the formation of reduplicated 
words. The favorite type in English consists in the alternation of 
[zr] with one of the low vowels, thus: zigzag, riff-raff, dilly- 
dally, shilly-shally, pitter-patter, chit-chat, knick-knack, flim- 
flam, mish-mash ([1]-~[#]); tick-tock, slipslop, wishy-washy ([1]~ 
fa}); erisseross, singsong, ding-dong ([1]~[o]). In some cases 
[i]: alternates with [a], as in teeter-totter. Of the types of alter- 
nation illustrated here the most common is that in which [Ij alter- 


nates with [e].: 
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In both Zhglish and Thai it is difficult and often impossible to 
isolate a basic form from which a qualitatively ablauting redupli- 
cated word may be said to be derived. And even in cases where this 
is possible it is sometimes the first element and sometimes the 
second of the resulting reduplicated form. Thus in Thai we have the 
words jimjim and jimjim, both of which mean ‘sparingly, insignifi- 
cantly, trivially’, and the existence of jimjim leads us to suppose 
that the second element in jimjim is the basic one. In another case 
we have ?i:?9G:? and %4:?72:%, both of which mean ‘nasal, twangy; 
whiningly’, and here the existence of 90:%°0:? leads us to suppose 
that it is the first element of 7G:?7i:% which is basic. Similarly 
in English we identify the second element of the word dilly-dally 
with the independent word dally, whereas in the case of a word like 
whimsey-whamsey we identify the first element with the independent 
word whimsey. The essential point in both languages, then, is that 
the speakers prefer to have the resulting reduplicated form fit one 
of the patterns already established for ablauted words. Hence all 
the examples in this paragraph are satisfying in their respective 
languages, the Thai examples because they fit the pattern ofa 
rounded back vowel alternating with its corresponding unrounded 
front vowel, the Znglish examples because they fit the pattern of © 
an [z] vowel alternating with a low vowel. 

Unlike Thai, Znglish also makes use of consonantic ablaut, favor- 
ing w in particular as the alternating consonant. In such cases the 
varied element comes last and the w may replace eitner a single 
consonant or a consonant cluster, e.g. bigwig, fuzzy-wuzzy, flin- 
sey-wimsey. In the case of children’s words (such as ducky-wucky, 
piggie-wiggie) or affectionately humorous forms of proper names 
(such as Uharlie-Warlie) or of other words (such as palsy-walsy) 
this type of reduplication is exceedingly common and new forms may 
be made with the utmost freedom, English also has many words in 
which h replaces either a single consonant or a consonant cluster, 
and in these cases the element with h comes first, e.g. hodge-podge, 
hoity-toity, hanky-panky, hocus-pocus, hubble-bubble, hubbub, hel- 
ter-skelter, harum-scarum, hurly-burly, hugger-mugger, humdrun, 
hobnob, humpty-dumpty, honky-tonk. Other types of consonantic alter- 
nation also occur but these are sporadic, e.g. namby-pamby, pell- 
mell, fuddy-duddy, raggle-taggle, razzle-dazzle. 
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8. Thai reduplicated words of the type discussed in this paper 
come in the category of derivative words formed by the p~ocess of 
reduplication. Such words must be carefully distinguished from 
eases in which words are repeated for grammatical reasons. Repevi- 
tion of this latter type does not form part of the subject matter 


of this paper. a 
In conclusion it may be stated that reduplicated derivative 


words are more common in Thai than in English. The speakers of the 
language consider such words to be highly expressive; they feel 
that they ‘paint a picture’, to quote one informant. For this rea- 
son and because of the type of usage described in $6, it is safe to 
say that such words constitute a much more important and significant 
part of the vocabulary of that language than do the corresponding 


words of English. 


University of Michigan [May 1, 1942] 





L My work on the Thai language is being done for the Committee 
on the National School of Modern Oriental Languages and Civiliza- 
tions of the American Council of Learned Societies, 


2 Pallegoix, D. J. B., Dictionarium Lingue Thai sive Siamensis 
interpretatione Latina, Gallica et Anglica (Paris, 1854). 





